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GREETINGS FROM THE CONTINUATION COMMITTEE 

OF THE 

CONFERENCE OF CHUP.CHES AND MISSIONS 
IN THE PACIFIC. 

On behalf of the members of the Continuation Committee 
I would life to convey to the churches in the Pacific our Christian 
greetings. 

When the Malua Conference appointed the members of the 
Continuation Committee one of their terms of reference was to 
act for a period not exceeding five years. The Committee was 
instructed to consult the churches for the continuing arrange¬ 
ments for its work. 

It is with gratitude to God that the churches have agreed to 
the drawing up of the Constitution for a Conference of Churches 
in the Pacific to be formed at the Lifou Assembly in 1966. 

The Continuation Committee which met in Tonga this year, 
prepared the full programme for the Lifou Assembly giving the 
Chairman and the Secretary responsibility to finalize any detailed 
arrangement left for them at Tonga. So in their mating in Samoa 
this month they were able to tie up all the loose ends. Now the 
programme is in its final stage of preparation. 

Information for the delegates to the Idfou Conference will 
be sent out in order that those who take part in vanous aspects 
of the Assembly may know their responsibility and come prepared 
for them. 

Churches are also requested to help the preparation of the 
Assembly by sending any information that the Secretary may 
desire to have to have for circulation to those who will be going 
to the Lifou Assembly. 

Names of delegates and consultants already received indicate 
that there vdll be some outstanding Christian leaders hi the Pacific 
and from other parts of the world taking part in the Lifou 
Assembly. 

May I express the sincere gratitude of the members of die 
Continuation Committee to the churches for your co-operation in 
our work during the four years that we have been serving. We 
have been enriched by your fellowship and prayers. We want 
you to pray for the Lifou Assembly so that it may lie a means 
of bringing the churches closer together to witness for our Lnrd 
in this part of the world- 

SETAREKI A. TUILOVONI, 
Chairman. 
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IN THE WAKE OF JOHN WIl.LIAMS 
MARTYRED MISSIONARY 

My husband and I arrived at Faleolo Airport, Apia, the cap¬ 
ital of Western Samoa on the island of Upolu, at about 9-30 p.rn., 
on the 10th March, 1965, having ilown from Auckland, New Zea¬ 
land, where our departure had been delayed owing to a technical 
fault in the 4 engined Turbo-Prop Eiectra aircraft of Teal Air¬ 
ways- We were therefore behind schedule when on arrival at 
Nadi Airport, Fiji, we changed over on to the D-G.3 of the 
Polynesian Airways, which proved to be a bompy trip, especially 
during the last hour when we ran into a thunderstorm. It was 
with some relief that we landed safely, but we were considerably 
heartened when on passing through the Immigration and Customs 
controls, we received a very warm welcome from the Revd. and 
Mrs. Clarence Norwood and members of the committee of the 
Samoan Church, llie 25 mile drive to the Norwood’s house, iii 
Apia which was to be our headquarters during our stay in Samoa, 
also refreshed us, and we were intensely interested in the passing 
scene as we drove through the villages along the seashore. We 
also heard something of the plans which had been made for us, 
although conversation was som.ewhat spasrrpodic owing to the 
necessity for the man at the wheel to direct his full attention to the 
large numbers of pedestrians who were wandering about all over tlie 
road, a habit common to many Samoan villages it is understood 
Our excitement mounted into a real thrill when Mis Norwood 
told us that we were to pay an early visit to the neighbouring 
island of Savai’i where we would see the actual spot where mv 
great grandfather John Williams first landed in Samoa bringing 
to the Samoan peoples the message of peace contained in the Gos¬ 
pel. Accordingly we set off the next day for the ferry lo Salelologa 
being driven to the wharf by the Secretary to the Samoan Cliurch 
Etene Saaga, our guide, philosopher and friend during the next 
few days. The one and a half hour launch crossing was uneventful, 
and on landing at Salelologa we were greeted by Rev. Bruce De- 
verell the young New Zealand Missionary who was based on Savaii 
Mr. Deverell drove us in his Land Rover [a gift from the Princ.es 
Street Congregational Church Norwich some years ago but inci¬ 
dentally now past its prime] for the 25 miles or so to his horpe 
at Avao. Before starting out on this journey, however, we had a 
refreshing drink at the little waysideshop, as Bruce said that we 
would have a long bumpy ride ahead of us and that it would be 
late before we reached our destination. Savaii, a much larger 
island than Upolu but is considerably less developed owing to its 
volcanic interior, with the result that most of the villages are con- 
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centrated along or adjacent to the coastline. On arrival at Av.io, 
we met Bruce’s wife and young family, and here we were glacl 
to have another cool drink, as the drive had been hot and humid 
as well as bumpy. Coming immediately after our strenuous flight 
which followed on our extensive travels from Nairobi in Kenya 
via India, Hong Kong and Australia to New Zealand during the 
preceding three months, we were feeling very tired by now and 
I confess that I felt more like collapsing on to bed rather than 
continuing the further five miles in the heat and over more bumpy 
roads to Faletagaloa, where the villagers had prepared a welcome 
for us and where we were to spend the night. 

The drive from Salelologa to Faletagaloa had been most inter^ 
esting being partly along the seashore but mostly through a vast 
lava field now partly covered with bush. At the edge of this 
lava field near the sea there were once three churches, and the 
legend has it that when the lava ran down slowly from the volca¬ 
noes in eruption, the people took refuge in one of these churches, 
whereupon the lava divided into two streams each of which flowed 
on either side of the church on their way to the sea. On arrival 
at Faletagaloa, my earlier disappointment at the delay in obtaining 
the longed for rest and sleep soon disappeared for on reaching the 
pastor’s house which had been gayly decorated with flowers, v/e 
found that a wonderful reception had been prepared for us. This 
acted like a tonic for us both, and we thoroughly enjoyed the most 
impressive welcome which was given to us in traditional Samoan 
style. The ceremony of the kava root which was preceded by the 
speech of welcome delivered by the selected public orator was most 
dignified, and also deeply symbolic of the inate couvtesy and liospit- 
ality of the Samoan people. Then followed further speeches of 
welcome by members of the Church, to which my husband replied 
on my behalf, as I felt too overwhelmed, not only by the strenuous 
travelling, and the kindness and generosity of our welcome, but 
also by the thoughts running through my mind of the first landibig 
of John Williams in Samoa 135 years previously. The proceedings 
continued with a great feast, in which all present joined, the sin¬ 
ging and dancing by the church ladies, and finally concluded 
with prayers. The preliminary discussion between tlie public 
orators as to who was to make the chief speech of welcome is a 
serious part of the traditional Samoan v/elcome, but was carried 
through in a most polite and good humoured fashion, each advanc¬ 
ing strong grounds why he should have the honour. The dancing 
was also in special character, the body movements and play with 
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the hands being very graceful indeed. It had been a truly wonder¬ 
ful evening for us and we retired to bed very tired but veiy happy 
in our thoughts and underlying feelings of gratitude that it had 
been possible for us to come to Samoa and join in the thanks to 
God lor the many benefits and much happiness that liad been 
enjoyed by the peoples of Samoa since the coming of Jolin Vvilliarns 
At Sapapalii. We left Faletagaloa the next morning for Sapapalii. 
We had a colourful send off, the women in bright dresses and gar¬ 
landed with flowers, arriving at the Pastor’s house in procession, 
and carrying gifts of shell necklaces and fine mats which they 
kindly presented to us. It seemed that not only our hosts and 
hostesses had gathered to did us farevrell, but also all the villagers 
as well. On the way to Sapapalii, which was to be our next meet¬ 
ing with the members of the Church, we called in again at tlie 
home of Mr. & Mrs. Deverell to say good bye to Mrs. DeVerell 
and her family, and then Bruce drove us to Sapapalii, back again 
through the bush and lava field, accompanied by the ever attentive 
Iona. It v/as near this village that John Williams first landed 
and here vee were to spend another night among the descendants 
of the people who had first welcomed my great grandfather to Sa¬ 
moa. On arrival we were met by the Pastor, Isaako, and introduced 
to the members of the Church who had prepared a similar welcome 
and feast in our honour in the same geneious way that we had 
experienced at Faletagaloa the previous evening. During the after¬ 
noon the Pastor took us for a walk round the village, and we were 
shown over the memorial church which was built in 1930 to mark 
the centenary of the landing of John Williams. Standing between 
the great white church and the sea, is a solid stone mound of. im¬ 
pressive size marking the spot where John Williams came ashore, 
whilst adjacent to the Church is tlie tomb of the Malictoa [Chief | 
who welcomed John Williams as he landed. Both these memorials 
had recently been garlanded with flowers and lying as thev do on 
the sandy beach covered with palm trees and flowering tropical 
shrubs of all colours, and looking over the calm blue sea across the 
reef towards Upolu, made an incredibly beautiful and peaceful 
scene. Nearby, walled in on the sea side bv rocks, was a pool 
in which children were bathing happily. We lingered here for 
some time, as we were not only deeply moved by the significaiicc 
and beauty of it all, but also by its resemblace to the East African 
coast line north and south of Mombasa, which we love so mucli. 
During the evening we chatted with Bruce, the Pastor and Iona 
about the work of the church in Samoa, and also of our life in 
East Africa where we had made our home for many years. The 
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local chief joined us later on and he told many details of thc' 
arrival of John Williams and his life and work. It was from him 
that we heard that his own house, which we could see from where 
we sat in the Pastor’s house, as the evening shadows lengthened, 
was actually standing on the same site where John Williams lived 
for some time, and where he had planted pawpaw seeds and intro¬ 
duced oranges in to the district. We slept that night in a curtained 
off portion of a large Fale [Samoan house] which was an open 
sided spacious building with thatched roof, around which grass 
mats were let down at night and when the weatlier necessitated 
this. During the day it is used as a meeting place and community 
hall. The following morning v/e had to make an early start for 
the ferry station at Salelologa, as we wanted to catch the first 
launch back to Upoiu. However we just failed to make it, with 
tile result that we were again somewhat late for our meetings with 
the members of the church at Fasito’o and Saleimoa. Wc calieJ 
in at both these villages on our way back to Apia and our reception 
at these places was on the same generous scale as w-e had been 
given over at Savai’i. The w^elcome w^as also in tlie traditional 
Samoan manner with the ceremony of the kava cup, the speeches 
and the gifts of necklaces, baskets and mats. It is recorded that 
it was at Fasito'o that the wife of John Williams first heard the 
sad news of her husband’s death at Erromanga. On the way 
betv/een Fasito’o and Saleimoa we called in the Theological 
College at Malua. In the short time available we looked round 
the college buildings, and were very much impressed wdth the 
standard of accommodation and the amenities provided for the 
students, who were unfortunately not there when we called as 
it w^as a Saturday morning. 


BACK IN APIA 

So back to Apia and the friendly hospitality of the Norwoods, 
who greeted us with the welcome news that we had not, after all, 
to leave that day for Fiji and Auckland, as originally booked, 
for an extension of time to the following Wednesday had been 
secured. This gave us three more precious day in Samoa, and 
enabled the Church officials to enlarge our programme of which 
tlicy took full advantage so that the remainder of cifr stay was 
also very fully occupied. On the Sunday we attended rnorning 
service at the Memorial Church, at the conclusion of which my 
husband was persuaded to say a few words about our visit to 
Samoa, and he also told the congregation something of our life 
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in Kenya & Uganda. Following this, the Pastor Faulalo arranged 
for us to meet the members of the congregation, who had pre¬ 
pared a delicious lunch, at his adjoining house, and where we were 
given the traditional welcome, including the preparation of tide 
kava root cup, the toasts and speeches. That same evening' 'we 
attended the service at the Congregational Church when the Revd. 
Clarence Norwood delivered the sermon. In between these two 
church services Margaret Norwood took us for a delighful drive 
along the coast and then up to Papauta College. Here we met the 
principal, Marjorie King, who showed us round and told us about 
the aims and objects of the College, which was founded by a remar¬ 
kable German lady long before the first world war and which since 
it was established has been doing such splendid work for the 
education of the Samoan girls. Here we were introduced to 
Salamasina, the sister of the Head of State, and v/bilst shaking 
hands with this charming lady, I deeply felt the impact of history 
occasioned by the meeting 135 years later, of the two great grand¬ 
daughters of the two principals concerned in the landing and 
welcome of John Williams at Sapapalii, and that it. had been 
possible for us to meet in Samoa. The next day was taken up 
with looking round Apia including visit to the Observatory and 
to the Broadcasting Station where my husband and I made a 
recording in the form of an interview, which was to be sent over 
the air in the programme on the following Saturday evening. 
We were glad of this further opportunity of saying something 
of the reasons for our visit to Samoa, of the happy times we 
had had whilst living in East Africa, and to again thank all those 
people who had been so kind to us during our visit. That same 
evening I accompanied my husband to a private house where he 
was pleased to meet members of the legal profession working in 
Apia. Tuesday was another busy day and was of special interest 
and importance to us as we had been invited to morning coffee 
with the Flead of State at his beautiful residence, formerly the 
home of the author R. L. Stevenson and which still contained 
some of his personal relics. Incidentally I have since heard from 
a cousin in South Africa that my father was born in that very 
house whilst his father [the son of John Williams] was British 
Consul in Samoa. We were graciously received by the Malie- 
toa, who showed great interest in our visit to Samoa and asked 
us many questions about our travels and our life in East Africa. 
On our departure the Malietoa very kindly presented me with 
a fine-mat, which I shall always treasure as a reminder of this 
memorable occasion when a symbolic link was established by this 
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gift, between the Malietea’s family and the descendants of John 
Williams. Later that day we met the Samoan Church Council 
over tea at the residence the Prime Minister where we were presen¬ 
ted with a copy of the Samoan Bible and Hymn Book together 
with an English Samoan Dictionary. Both my husband and I 
were deeply moved by the welcome given to us, and significance 
of this gift made us realise ho"vV very deep the roots of the Samoan 
Church had gone and spread from the small seed which liad 
been sown in the soil of the South Pacific Islands by John Willi- 
iams and the other missionaries sent out by the London Missionary 
Society. In the evening the Norwoods and ourselves were enter¬ 
tained to dinner by the Prime Minister and his charming wife 
at their residence. This was the final engagement of our one 
week’s visit to Samoa and the last day had been a fitting climax to 
our wonderful experience. 

Our flight back to Auckland was uneventful, and our arrival 
there [the following day, owing to crossing the “date line”] left 
us just one day before we had to embark on the “Ruahine” for 
England via Tahiti, the Panama Canal, ^"lorida, Jamaica, and 
Bermuda. On sailing we found, however, tliat the day lost cross¬ 
ing the “date line” was soon to be recovered, as on leaving on the 
Saturday, the following day v/as also a Saturday [Antipodes Day] 
with the result that we never quite sure ol the day of the week 
until we reached Tilbury over a month later. On the voyage our 
ship sailed quite close to the Cook Islands [Rarotonga where John 
Williams worked and lived for some years]. When calling at 
Tahiti we took the opportunity of going out to Venus Point. On 
this spot there is a memorial erected by the Royal Geographical 
Society to commemorate this event and adjacent to it stands anr- 
ther momument commemorating the safe arrival of tlie missionary 
ship the “Duff” the first sliip of the London Missionary Society 
to go to the South Seas, to be follow^ed some years later by tlie 
“Camden” carrying John Williams on his first visit. This brings 
to mind the amusing story which is told concerning the “Duff” as 
it was sailing down the Thames. It is said tliat wlien it vras hail¬ 
ed by Customs Officer from a cutter to identify itself and its 
cargo the captain of the “Duff” replied “a general cargo of miss¬ 
ionaries and merchandise.” 

HOME AT LAST 

We reached London on April 23rd having spent 27 days at 
sea and covering over 30,000 miles during the previous lour months 
It had been a most wonderful experience for us both and w^e stil! 
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can hardly believe that it was anything more than a marvellous 
dream that we were able to spend that never to be ff>rgotten week 
in Western Samoa. It a journey that we had thouglit and talked 
about over and over again for many years, and we are indeed 
grateful that we were able to accomplish it and that the arrange¬ 
ments went so smoothly. It gave us both immense pleasure and 
happiness which we sincerely trust was shared by the many kind 
people we met, and whose hospitality we enjoyed so much. That 
our visit went so smoothly and happily was due in no small mea¬ 
sure to the splendid organisation of the Chairman, the Secretary, 
and the Treasurer of the Samoan Church Committee, and also to 
the Pastors and members of the Churches in the villages we visited, 
all of whom worked so hard to give us such a remarkably gene¬ 
rous welcome and who did so much for our comfori. Our grate 
fill thanks are due to all these kind people, and also to the Revd. 
Clarence and Mrs. Norwood together with Rev. Bruce Deverell 
for ail their help and hospitality and for all they did to make our 
visit such a happy one. In fact had it not been for die encourag¬ 
ing and helpful letter from the Revd. Clarence Norwood we 
received whilst in Rotorua, New Zealand, I doubt if we would have 
attempted the journey to W. Samoa at all. Up to this time our 
own efforts had met with little success, and the difficulties of com¬ 
munications and accommodation encountered through agencies 
seemed insuperable, in the short time available, but Mr? Norwoods 
useful suggestions and offer of accommodation however 
caused us to renew our efforts, and eventually complete the travel 
arrangements. During our visit we were surprised that it had been 
possible for the members of the Church to arrange at such short 
notice so many meetings, social occasions and pleasant drives, and 
we greatly admired the quiet efficiency with whicli our very full 
programme was carried through. The week which I spent in 
Samoa, accompanied by my husband, is one which will ever rer 
main vivid in our memories, not only because of the natural beauty 
of the islands, and the dignity and hospitality of the people but 
also because of the evidence we saw that Christianity as establir 
shed in the Samoan Church through the arrival and work of John 
Williams, remains a real and vital part of the lives of the majority 
of the inhabitants. 

RUTH ROBBLNS 

PACIFIC SCRIPTURE TRANSLATION - A NEW PHASE 

In two earlier issues of this journal [December 1962 and March 
1963], the Rev. Harold K. Moulton, Deputy Translations Secre- 
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tary of the British and Foreign Bible Society, gave an outline of 
the history of Scripture translation in the Pacific and described 
some aspects of the contemporary scene. Since his articles appe¬ 
ared there have been some developments which merit attention 
In order to see their true significance it is necessary to take account 
of recent events in the area. 

In New Guinea the period since the end of World War II 
has been an age of discovery- The last geographical frontiers 
have been crossed and our knowledge of the interior of the island 
has been greatly increased. The penetration of Christian activity 
into the Flighlands has been accompained bv a rapid growth of 
the Church in new and densely populated areas. The complex 
language situation adds greatly to the difficulty of communicat¬ 
ing the Gospel. Ten years ago a survey reported just over 500 
languages in Australian Papua and New Guinea. The latest 
survey speaks of over 700 languages. And lest someone should 
immediately raise the question of whether we are talking about 
languages or dialects, let it be said that the figures quoted have 
been calculated by competent observers who are accustomed to 
choosing their words with care. It is indeed difficult for anyone 
without firsthand experience of the region to understand the imp¬ 
lications of this fact. 

Before the war mission activity was confined almost entirely 
to the coastal regions- I’here, too, many small language commii- 
ties v/ere found; indeed in the coastal region the language commu- 
nites tend to be much smaller than they are in the Flighlands. 
Most missions adopted the policy of encouraging one particular 
language in each region as a lingua franca for Chruch purposes. 
This policy has been pursued until the present time and one is 
inclined to comment that the Cliurch has made a virtue of necess¬ 
ity. It is undeniable that the policy has been producuve of much 
good. People of different language groups were brought together, 
alheirt under the umbrella of one particular denomination. 

The common language was taught in schools. It suited a 
more leisurely age than that in which we live, relying on long 
term results in a relatively static situation. The advance of recent 
years into areas of greater population, has compelled a diversity 
of approach to the language question. In the Flighlands the 
local languages are in no danger of being superseded in the for- 
seeable future- The drive for schoolteaching to be done through 
the medium of English and the rapid headway being made by 
one particular common language [Pidgin] ^vithout a great deal 
of official encouragement do not solve the problem of training 
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mass movement Christians now. Most of the missions have cofrne 
to see that an intensive programme of adult education in the 
vernacular is a necessity for the health of the Churchy. aiid 
greatly increased Scripture translation is a natural result. ‘ 
Many new missions are at work in New Guinea and the greatest 
increase is among those who represent the vigorous evangelkal 
zeal of theologically conservative groups in western countnes 
In New Guinea the most striking manifestation of this new thrust 
is the advent of the organization known sometimes by the name 
of Wycliffe Bible Translators and at other times by the name 
of the Summer Institute of Linguistics. They entered New 
Guinea in the early 1950’s and their number continues • tc 
increase. They are by no means the only representatives of a 
revitalized evangelical conservatism. Other interdenominational 
missions, such as the Unevangelized Fields Mission and the 
South Seas Evangelical Mission have extended their outreach. 
These bodies and certain others have combined in the recent 
establishment of a Bible Training Institute in the Highlands. While 
they display certain differences of emphasis among themselves, they 
are one in a common emphasis on the Scriptures as the inspired 
Word of God and Scripture translation is accorded a high place 
in their planning and activities. It is also worthy ot note that 
while the theological and Biblical preparation of the workers 
follows traditional lines they are wide open to the insights 
made available by the study of the developing social sciences 
of social and cultural anthropology, as well as linguistics- These 
are not seen so much as academic disciolines but approached 
along pragmatic lines. The valuable magazine, “Practical Anthro¬ 
pology”, issued six times a year, is widely read and exercises an 
increasing influence. The editor is a member of the staff of 
the translations department of the American Bible Society, aiid 
indeed this whole approach owes most to American scholarship. 
In addition, many missionaries apart from those connected with 
the Wycliffe Bible Translators, attend the linguistic suinmcr 
schools conducted by that organization. 

The growing interest of the Roman Catholic Clmrch iii the 
Bible, and especially the Bible in the vernacular, can no longer be 
ignored. Although the germ of this development can be traced 
back to the nineteenth century it has received a powerful impetus 
through the Vatican Council decree which permits a greater use 
of the vernacular in the liturgy. The simultaneous emergence 
of a more friendly attitude towards those who arc now called 
“separated brethren” has made it inevitable that Roman Catholic 
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missionaries should seek co-operation with Protestants in the realm 
of Scripture translation; they openly acknowledge that they have 
lagged far behind in this particular field. Thus it has come about 
that a very large measure of friendly and fruitful co-operation 
has been achieved in Samoa, while the propects for similar co¬ 
operation in Fiji appear to be bright. The case of the Tongan 
Bible is instructive. After many years during which two Bibles 
have been in use among Protestants, a small committee of which 
one member in a Roman Catholic scholar is at work on producing 
a new version- The local authorities of the Roman Catholic Chu¬ 
rch requested the revisers to adopt their spelling f four words, 
pointing out that they would adopt the “Protestant” spelling in 
some iOO cases. Three of the four were proper names; Jesus 
Christ, Joseph and Mary. The fourth word was ‘grace’. In 
every instance, these are ‘foreign’ words but whereas the Protes¬ 
tants have derived the transliterated form through English, the 
Roman Catholics have based their usage on Latin. [ It must be 
acknowledged that in the case of the proper names th(' I^atin for¬ 
ms are nearer to the originals than the English.] The revision 
committee, having obtained the agreement of the Annual Con¬ 
ference of the Free Wesleyan Church, the largest leligious body 
in Tonga, has agreed to the request. The commhlee contains 
representatives of the Tongan Government, Seventh Day Adven¬ 
tists and Anglicans in addition to the official representatives of 
the Free Wesleyans and Roman Catholics. 

Each of these major developments is part of a worldwide 
movement; the crossing of the last geographical frontiers, the 
strong missionary witness of the sects during a period when it is 
comparatively weak at the local levels of the hist<jric churches^ 
and dialogue with the Roman Catholic Church. We mention also 
the renewed emphasis on mission and unitv in those churches 
linked with the World Council of Churches which has led towards 
the formation of a Pacific Council of Churches and tlie implemen¬ 
ting of plans for co-operative work in the training of the ministry. 
Before long this will result in a greater number of nationals who 
are able to read the Scriptures in the original langi.ages. 

The Bible Societies have to be sensiti\'e to the new climate 
As publishers of ‘missionary versions’ of the Scriptures they have 
always maintained close touch with translators. Since the for¬ 
mation of the United Bible Societies in 1945 they have worked 
increasingly in co-operation with one another. An impressive 
and growing array of publications under the general heading of 
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‘Helps for Translators’ is one visible result. ‘The Bible TransM- 
tor’, a quarterly magazine, is now widely known and valued, riot 
only by those directly engaged in Bible translation. The books 
of Dr. E. A- Nida, Translations Secretary of the American Bible 
Society, and the Translators’ Translation, a Greek-Eiiglish Diglot 
version of the New Testament sponsored by the BritisJi and Foreign 
Bible Society have, each in their own way, been very influential; 

Another Bible Society activity is the holding of Translators’ 
Institutes or training courses- To date, they have beeii conducted 
in various parts of Africa, South America, South-East Asia md 
in 1964 in New Guinea- Hitherto they have been mainly cour 
centrated on helping translators at work in little known tribal 
languages. The training given is practical although some attention 
is paid to the theory of translation. 

One of the aims of an Institute is to help translators to under¬ 
stand and interpret their sources. The expansion of translation 
work has outstripped the knowledge of Greek - not to mention 
Hebrew - at the command of actual or potential tro-nslators. It 
is inevitable that for most missionary translators today the major 
source language is English. It is also true that though formerly 
the normal missionary translator was a man or worrian of consi¬ 
derable seniority with a long residence in the area behind him. 
the typical translator today is comparatively young. It certainly 
could not be otherwise in the New Guinea Highlands where the 
oldest mission stations are less than twenty years old. At the 
Institutes we seek to develop in the translators a keen sense of 
how they can benefit from the findings of Biblical scholars. In 
not a few cases they return to their work with a strcng desire to 
keep up, or in some cases to begin, the study of Greek. Hones.^ 
exegesis and textual criticism become not only cir'igatory bul 
exciting when their relevance to translation is made clear. 

At the Institutes considerable attention is also paid to the im: 
portance of evaluating properly the relationship between linguistics 
anthropology and psychology in their bearing on translation. It 
is not difficult to demonstrate the relevance of linguistics to people 
who are working in little known languages; but this must be bala:- 
nced by an appreciation of the role of language in the culture of 
a people. Only so can we understand how language is so deeply 
inyolved in the emotional responses of people v/ho are not only 
being offered the message of the Gospel but who are L'eing subjecT 
ted to a great variety of outside pressures. Not least, translators 
are helped to examine their own presuppositions, to discern the 
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difference between convictions and prejudices and to separate 
theological from non-theological judgments. 

The course at Lae continued for five weeks. It was attended 
by over forty translators and more than thirty translation helpers 
drawn from fifteen different missions- It proved to be a stimulat¬ 
ing experience for all who participated. It was not intended bv 
the Bible Societies to be an isolated event but to fall into place as 
part of a programme of continuing aid to translators. In purs¬ 
uance of this aim the British and Foreign Bible Soriety in 1963 
appointed a translations Adviser for the South Pacific and the 
present writer is the first holder of the position. His main duty 
is to help translators in their task, to stimulate their questions and 
to make available for them the kind of expert advice which they 
need- We believe that the appointment has shown the need for 
this particular form of ministry and it is the desire of the Bible 
Society to continue it as long as it may be needed- 

W. J. CULSHAW. 


1966 ASSEMBLY OF THE PACIFIC COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES 

The Evangelical Church of New Caledonia and Loyalty Is¬ 
lands, which is the host church of this 1966 Assembly, are looking 
forward eagerly to meeting their new friends from other parts 
of the Pacific as well as other parts of the World Church. The 
Assembly will be held is in the church school at Chepenehe. They 
are kindly preparing to accomodate 80-90 delegates. This is a 
great help to the Assembly. If more should come, special arran¬ 
gements will be made. 

One of the consultants who has been invited to the Assembly 
is the Rev. Dr. D.T. Niles of the East Asia Christian Conference. 
It a matter for rejoicing to learn that he is able to be present as 
the EACC representative and as the Bible Study I.eader. lie is 
well known all over the world for his many gifts and especially iii 
the field of Bible studies. But he is not known to many people of 
the Pacific. The 1966 Assembly in Cheoenehe, therefore, will 
be the opportunity for us to meet and hear and learn of him. 
We hope very much to see him, and we all pray that his presence in 
our midst in studying the Bible may be used by God for revival 
of the life and work of churches in the Pacific in a time of change, 

VAVAE TOMA 
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The Executive Committee of the Pacific Theological College 
Council has pleasure in announcing the appointment of a further 
member of the teaching staff of the college, the Rev- E- W. Jones 
of the United Kingdom. Mr. Jones is an Anglican priest, at 
present vicar of a down-town parish in Coventry, which has a 
large proportion of Indian and West Indian immigrants iri its 
population. 

Mr. Jones graduated B.A. from Oxford with second-class 
honours in Theology. He later received his M.A. in 1953. During 
the past four years he has acted as tutor in post-ordination tram- 
ing to the deacons in the northern half of the Diocese of Coventry 
in New Testament Studies. 

Mr. Jones is a bachelor who served with the Royal Air Force 
in tropical areas during the Second World War. He will take 
up his duties at the Pacific Theological College in March, 1966. 

The appointment of the college bursar has now been confirmed. 
He is Mr. Adriu Rogoimuri who has been bursar at a government 
school for some years but has accepted this position with the 
Pacific Theological College- Mr. Rogoimuri is a Fijian who 
received his secondary education at the Methodist Lelean Memo¬ 
rial School in Fiji. He is a local preacher in the Methodist Church. 

J.B.H.ROBSQN.'r 

THE BOYS BRIGADE IN NEW ZEALAND .. 
as seen by a Samoan Pastor 

I was very pleased when I was appointed, as one of the 
members of the Boys’ Brigade in Samoa, to attend Training 
Courses in New Zealand. There is no need for me to describe 
the details of the journey, but what I want to write about are 
certain important differences between the work of the Brigade in 
Samoa and in New Zealand. , i 

While we were in New Zealand, we followed the programme 
given to us. We visited individually one Company or Life Boy 
team a day and watched its usual activitites from the beginning; to 
the end of the one-and-a-half-hour programme. 

There were basic training courses held at the week-ends, and 
these were attended by leaders and staff, as well as visiting 
instructors. Some new Leaders at the course had not previously 
attended any training course. Each course had a Chaplain who 
took all the services. Each day started with devotions and then 
we continued the day’s work. On the last day the course ended 
with a Communion Service, and our collection was for the Pacific 
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Offering, taken each year for the work of the Brigade in the Paci 
fic. I cannot put into words how I felt when the Minister announ¬ 
ced this offering. We were very surprised at the number of older 
leaders attending, but they continue with their work among the 
young. There was a spirit of harmony and cooperation that made 
things run smoothly; and in planning similar events in the future 
we will benefit from the things that we learned. 

Two things I would like to mention. First, there was the 
support of the parents for the work of the Brigade This was 
very good. When the children come to their meeting, parents 
often come, watch the activities and give encouragement to the 
leaders. Children are sent in time— it is often different in the 
Pacific — and given money for their uniforms and for other needs 
of their companies- 

Secondly, I was impressed by the cooperation of the Churches 
We visited several companies and teams of the Canterbury Batta¬ 
lion in Christchurch, where we spent most of our time. The Bri¬ 
gade was supported by Churches of different denominations. 
On one occasion I was asked to speak and I referred to what 
seemed to me the biggest difference between the v/ork of the 
Brigade in Samoa and New Zealand. In Samoa the Brigade is 
confined to the Congregational Churches. I believe the work 
of the Brigade is more effective in New Zealand because of the 
cooperation between the Churches. 

POSENAI L. MUSU. 

THE MISSION IN THE MOUNTAINS 

It was hard to find words as I thought of the first missionaries 
who brought the Gospel to the shores of Papua and of those who 
pressed further inland into the strongholds of heathenism. I was 
inpressed by their courage as well as by the conditions of life in 
the area. 

Mount Brown and Boku is an area of many hills and the 
villages are situated in the mountain tops. High mountains 
could not stop the power of the Gospel and I have myself exper¬ 
ienced the kindness and hospitality of the inhabitants of most of 
the villages in the region. There are about four villages still 
without pastors; there are about seven pastors, trained at Lawes 
College or Chalmers College; and the others are lay-workers. 

The thing which most impressed the writer on his recent 
visit was disunity in tribal and in home life, and in Church life 
as well. We do not, thank God, have the kind of disunity that 
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expresses itself in fighting as in Vietnam, but we do see it persisting 
between tribe and tribe. 

Often I have had Papuans saying to me, “Why are you think¬ 
ing about the inland villages. They are of different tribes and 
their children must not be permitted to enter the Primary School”. 
This means the school which my wife has just opened. Moreover 
in one gathering, one man, a fully trained Pastor, stood up and 
said that the Church relationship with the inland villages must be 
broken off- He meant that the “bush men” as he called them sho¬ 
uld not be brought into the fellowship of the Church 

Then there was the case of the Pastor who died in one of 
the inland villages two years ago. Because he belonged to another 
tribe, the village people would not bury him, nor hel;i to take his 
body back to his own tribal land- Here is a challenge to the 
Church- It is our hope and prayer that God, who is the author 
of Christian unity, will overcome every form of disunity within 
the Church and bring His people into one fellowship. 

As regards home life, there are still families in which the 
wives are treated as slaves, and one may see a woman carrying a 
bag full of taros, with firewood tied on, a boy on her back and a 
bucket of water on her head, while the husband carries nothing 
but a spear or a gun. Some love their husbands; some have just 
been bought. This brings me to speak of “bride price” which to 
me seems to be the cause of this kind of slavery. Even in wliat 
is now a lawful marriage it is still customary to buy a bride with 
either two big pigs or a hundred pounds. Some people, both 
inside and outside the Church, justify the custom on the ground 
that it is better than polygamy. But it undermines Christian 
marriage as the life-long union between two people. Some native 
pastors are taking a lead in combatting the practice. 

When we come to consider public worship, we often find the 
women crowded into one corner of the pastor’s house. It is tlie 
same with the young people. This does not only happen in inland 
villages but in Port Moresby. In the opinion of the writer the 
continued existence of the.se problems is due to lack of concern for 
the welfare of the young people. There is need for Youth Fellow¬ 
ships to be set up in the local Churches and the districts, so that 
the young people of different tribes may come together, conduct 
their own affairs and choose their own mates. 

The Ecumenical Movement has been widely welcomed and 
conferences have been held exploring the possibiliry of wider 
union; but this movement has not yet much affected the life of 
the inland villages. These people are very conservative in their 
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thinking. At a recent discussion there were many signs of disunity 
and there was a demand that Government be asked to wipe out the 
Roman Catholic mission; and the writer did his best to resist 
the pressure to call on state aid in this way. 

May I call on you for your prayers for the spirit of unity in 
this field, and may the love of Christ strengthen us in the search for 
the unity of the Church in one fellowship. 

lOANE rA‘UO 

THE NEED FOR RENEWAL 

It is common-place to note that many aspects of human life 
have changed more radically in the last fifty years than in the 
previous two thousand. The process is phenomenal and the 
Church is faced with the task of making sure that it is sufficiently 
aware of modern developments to be able to interpret the Word 
of God in a significant and challenging way. One point in the 
life of the Church at which this need becomes crucial is in the 
training of the Ministry: men who were trained for the work 
thirty years ago will not find it easy to relate their training to 
new conditions; and all ministers who have completed their training 
need to be kept in touch with modern developments in Biblical 
studies and practical and academic theology. We all need, too, 
to be constantly reminded that we will always be students! 

There are different ways of trying to deal with this oppor¬ 
tunity. In Samoa the Malua Theological College makes an annual 
contribution to the matter by holding each July a Ministers’ Re¬ 
newal Fellowship - a course which lasts a week, featuring services, 
lectures, Bible Study, discussions and films, aimed at stimulating 
the devotion and the thinking of 50-60 pastors who come into 
residence for the conference period. The course is planned and 
directed by the staff of the college, but one of the leading pastors 
is invited to chair the meetings, and visiting speakers are also 
called in. 

The theme of the conference is chosen specifically to meet one 
of the current needs of the Ministry here, and the main series 
of lectures and the Bible Study are selected to raise the basic 
issues of the theme. This year we felt that it was most inportant 
to share with the pastors some of the most recent thinking about 
the Old Testament, and so the theme was The Old Testament 
and its Use in the Church. On that theme five lectures were 
given by our Vice Principal, Revd- Oka Fau’olo, who spoke each 
morning on one of the following topics: 
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1. Early Hebrew I^yths and the Hebrew Historical Li¬ 
terature. 

2. The Wisdom Literature of the Old Testament. 

3. The Prophetic and Apocalyptic Literature. 

4. The Old Testament in the New. 

5. The Living Word of God in the Bible. 

The lecturer gave an introduction to the most contructiVe 
modern thinking about the literature of the Old Testament in 
his first three talks, and in the last two he illustrated the way in 
which the Old Testament is used in the New, and the way in 
which the two Testaments are properly to be related together. 
The supreme emphasis of the lectures was on the fact that it is 
through the words of the Old and New Testaments that we be¬ 
come aware of the living Word of God, Jesus Christ. 

This theme was also served by the Bible Study, in which Revel. 
Suaesi Tagaloa directed our attention to Biblical passages dealing 
with the Word of God, which were discussed in enthusiastic and 
lively groups. The Bible Study always preceded the main lecture 
each morning: those lectures were also received eagerly and dis¬ 
cussed with vigour. All was conducted in Samoan, and that is 
a pointer to the main value of these courses, because material was 
made available which would not normally be accessible to the 
many pastors who attend who speak little English- Tlie younger 
pastors are fluent in English, but that is not so of the older ones 
who have therefore no access to major theological literature 
It is hoped to publish the main lecture material in Samoan. 

The above activity occupied the morning sessions of the course, 
and provided it with its distinctive unity. Worship and gaiety 
and additional lectures and films filled the the rest of the progra¬ 
mme, and provided variety. Talks were delivered on “The Ecu¬ 
menical Movement,” “The Origin of the Congregational Chu¬ 
rch,” “Congregationalism To-day” and “Life in Australia.” Some 
historical and general films from the British and Foreign Bible 
Society were shown, and a film-strip on the Bible lands- On the 
last morning the Lord’s Supper was celebrated under the leader¬ 
ship of Elder Pastor Tu‘u‘au, the chairman of the Fellowship. 

The staff of Malua College find this annual event to be one of 
the most valued and appreciated activities of its yearly programme. 
It certainly helps to bridge the gap which sometimes seems to 
exist between the ethos of theological education and outlook to-day 
and the pattern of ministry in the village congregations. Our only 
regret is that it cannot be done more often, for longer periods, and 
over a greater variety of subjectsl 

DAVID G BOWEN 
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CHRISTIANS IN CONFERENCE IN A 
CHANGING WORLD 

Sermon delivered at the opening session of the Conference 
of Marshallese Churches; on Ebeye Island, Kwajalein Atoll, 

July 12, 1965, by Chaplain Luke H. Markve, of the Kwaja¬ 
lein Test Site in the Marshall Islands. 

Let me first of all say thank you very much for your hospi- 
, tality to my wife and me and to the other members of the Ameri¬ 
can church group at the Kwajalein Test Site. It is a great bless¬ 
ing for us to be included in this part of your church Conference. 
We thank God for the love of Christ which binds us together. 

Many changes are taking place in the world today. Some 
of you have been moved many miles from your home islands. The 
American people who live at the Kwajalein Test Site are also 
many miles from their homes- It is hard to be away from home 
for a long time. But we all look forward to our heavenly home; 
and that makes it a little easier for us to be away from our earthly 
homes. Our earthly homes change, even as we change; but our 
heavenly home does not change, even as our heavenly Father 
does not change. 

In this present life there are many questions about the right 
and wrong ways to do things. People have always been troubled 
by such questions. In the days when the apostle Paul lived, 
there were rules that said that baby boys must be circumcised. 
Other rules prohibited the eating of pork and certain kinds of fish. 
There were rules about what the people could not do on Saturday, 
the day which they called the sabbath. 

It was hard for the people to understand that if they followed 
Jesus Christ, they did not have to obey these rules any more. 
That was a big change for the people; and they had many long 
discussions about these things. 

We are trying today-just like the people in olden times tried 
-to do the best we can to go the right way, to go the way God 
wants us to go- You are called by God in this Conference to 
have long talks and to decide what is the right v/ay for the Church 
in these islands to go. 

The world is changing! Our homes are changing! We are 
changing! We want to change in the right way, in God’s way. 

One of the ways in which the world is changing for the peoole 
in these islands is in the use of money. In earlier days money 
was not needed because people made their ov/n things- Todav 
we can give money for things which other people make for us 
With money we can buy food and clothes. We can also buy 
baseballs and fish hooks. If we have more money we can buy 
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generators and electricity for light. Or maybe we want to buy 
a boat, or a store. ■ 

We give our money for things which we feel are important 
All of us think that the Church is important. If we want to havie 
a church building and a minister for our village, we should give 
money to build the church and to support the minister. More 
and more things cost money. And money can buy more and more 
things. The more money we have, the more we can do. 

We can also do more bad things as well as good things. God 
will help us give our money for good things if we ask for His help. 
But this is difficult, for there are many good things. So we must 
choose which is the number one thing for which we should spend 
our money. 

There is another way in which the world is changing. It is 
in the area of travel- When we can travel quickly from place to 
place, we are closer to other people. It used to take a day or 
more to travel from Ebeye to Roi-Namur; now we can fly there 
in an airplane and be there in thirty minutes! In a day we can 
fly to Hawaii. And some day we may be flying to the moon! 

This makes it possible to do great good or great evil quickly. 
We need God’s help to make right choices. We are closer to our 
Christian friends in other parts of the world because we can travel 
so quickly. Of course it costs more money to fly in an airplane 
than to walk or to travel in a canoe; but God will help us to spend 
our money for the best things. Some of you have travelled many 
miles to go to school. Others will be going away to school at tlie 
new Truk High School, and at the new school for ministers ii 
the Fiji Islands. Maybe someone from the Marshalls will be able 
to go to the Pan-Pacific Church Conference next year. 

The world is also changing in knowledge. Our great-grand^ 
parents had to work hard to learn about the sea and the fish and 
how to travel over the sea. They had to study hard to learn how 
to use coconut tree, and what plants they should eat and what they 
should not eat. Today we must study just as hard to learn all 
we can about cement and steel and electricity without forgetting 
what we have learned about the sea and the coconut tree. 

Schools help us to learn, but the students have to work hard if 
they are to be smart. We must use what we learn, or we will 
forget it. God wants us to learn more, and to use rightly th{‘ 
knowledge which we get. People learn about machines. They also 
learn about God. You will be learning about your church and 
its work here in your Conference. 
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We are learning more about helping people. We learn that 
God loves us like a good Father loves his children- We learn that 
it helps us to be loved as well as to be punished. We are glad that 
Jesus Christ has taught us that God cares for us and wants us 
to do right. This knowledge helps us to love each other and to 
help each other do what is right. God wants us to learn more 
about how to help, how to love, and how to use the things in 
this world, like coconut trees and machines- 

Because there is more money, faster travel, and more know¬ 
ledge, people are getting together into large groups to do things. 
It takes many people working together to have ships and planes 
going all over the world carrying food, medicine, machines and 
other supplies. 

Much evil has been done in the world through large groups 
of people getting together tc do wrong things. Today, more 
than ever before, large groups of Christian people can get together 
to do much good in the world God calls us together to follow 
Christ, the Head of the Church. We are called to help each 
other and to help others whom we may not know very well. 

The world is still changing, and it is changing faster than ever. 
By God’s help let us determine, like those who have gone before 
us, to change the world for the better through this Conference of 
the Marshallese Churches, 

THE THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION FUND 

The first meeting of the Theological Education Fund under 
its new mandate, took place in London during August. Before 
the Committee were 115 requests, 36 from Asia [including the 
Pacific], 52 from Africa and 27 from Latin America. Prior to 
the meeting there had been intensive staff work to prepare the 
requests in explanatory and succinct form and to sort them out 
under the headings of the mandate which were described in the 
March 1965 issue of this Journal- 

The T.E.F. Committee divided into Area Groups which gave 
prolonged consideration to the projects before their recommenda¬ 
tions came to plenary session. Each request thus underwent 
three scrutinies and in several cases this meant modification at 
one stage or another of previous recommendations. Grants ranged 
from a modest $105 [which can nevertheless prove to be a signi¬ 
ficant piece of work] to $22,100. Of the proposals that were 
declined or deferred, several showed promise and further work 
on them may qualify for help at a later srage. As no publicity 
about the grants may be given until the Minutes are confirmed 
by a postal vote of the whole T.E.F. Committee, details cannot 
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be given here. However, there were two qualifying projects in 
the Pacific and several other proposals were received upon which 
work will continue. Those who are disappointed now may be 
reminded that the T.E.F. is at the beginning ot its five year period 
under the new mandate, and projects that are given more time 
in preparation may in the end be much more fruitful in the 
developing life of the colleges. 

Before the meeting questions had been raised about a short 
T.E.F. staff visit to the Pacific in October to recover the time 
and opportunity lost when illness prevented the fulfilment of 
plans for an earlier journey. But further thought and discussion 
among the whole staff caused them to reach a common mind, 
which was endorsed by the whole Committee, that a longer visit 
in the Pacific area than any one member of the present staff 
could manage, should be made, if the right person could be found 
to undertake this on behalf of the T.E.F. A short visit would 
only allow for a series of meetings at chosen centres, and would 
not give an opportunity for a study in depth of each area in which 
a theological school is situated. Though an announcement cannot 
be made at this moment, hopes run high that a very accep¬ 
table solution will be found. 

A project not attached to any one school or area, but vhich 
should interest the Pacific theological schools, was the resolution 
to publish a series of theological text books in English, written 
in a manner which would help the students for whom it is not the 
native tongue, and in which they are not far enough advanced to 
use the regular English books. P^or the last five years the T.PhF. has 
sought to encourage writers and support area committees in the 
production of manuscripts, but no centralized or coherent plan 
has so far been possible and the results from the scattered areas 
[notably Africa and the Pacific] are meagre. It is now lioped 
to go forward, in cooperation with the U.S.C.L. and S.P.C.K., 
with a plan [which will include a preliminary survey of needj 
for the production of fifteen books in three years. 

FREDA M. DEARING 
THE PACIFIC ISLANDERS’ CHURCH 
IN NEW ZEALAND 

The title of this article may immediatelv raise a o.iieiy in the 
minds of readers, “Why write about one particular church” 
The reason is that this church is an unusual church which has 
brought together into one fellowship people of three island groups 
with their different languages, has also brought them into the 
councils of the European Churches of New Zealand on a basis 
of equality. 
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The Church was founded in 1947 by the Congregational 
Union of New Zealand in order to care for the people of the three 
island groups of Samoa, Cook Islands and Niue, who were migra¬ 
ting to New Zealand. The majority of the people coming were 
from the churches arising out of the evangelising work of the 
London Missionary Society. At the time of its foundation there 
were Cook Islanders, Samoans and Niueans in Auckland. Some 
Cook Islanders and a few Samoans in Wellington. There was one 
minister, the Rev Tariu Teaia, a Cook Islander, who had come 
from the Cook Islands in 1944 at the instigation of the writer 
to care for the Cook Islanders in Auckland. 

The Assembly in founding the Church also called from 
England the Rev R.L.Challis, B.A, to be a co-minister with 
the Rev Tariu Teaia and set up a Board to care for the church. 
The churches of the islands were consulted and the Churches of 
Samoa, Niue and the Cook Islands gave their blessing to the 
church. 

From the beginning the ministers faced the problems of 
the necessity of caring for people who came into New Zealand 
with little English and strange to the ways of the European. They 
came from the situation of a majority group to the position of a 
minority group. Housing problems, difficulties with the law 
and the many cocial problems that arose had to be met with the 
pastoral care of the church. 

The problem of language in worship was met by the setting 
up of distinct language services with a united service with commu¬ 
nion once each month. The words of the Institution of the Com 
munion were spoken in four languages, so that in the most 
sacred institution of the church the new comer might feel at one 
with the whole. In the monthly united service the church came 
together as one. 

Different church orders and consequent difficulties were met 
by a federal system of committees and finallv of deacons- Social 
problems were met by the setting up of a church office and the 
educating of the people to come for help and to know that they 
could find help. This meant self discipline on the part of the 
ministers in keeping office hours and often spending much time 
in strange ways; looking over houses offered for sale, interpreting 
in the police courts, filling in the numerous forms that modern 
democratic government devise for the ordering of a welfare state. 

The church has now been growing for eighteen years. In 
that time it has grown tremendously. There are now vigorous 
churches in Auckland and suburbs, Wellington and suburbs, 
Tokoroa, Christchurch, Hastings and the Hawkes Bay District. 
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There are also groups meeting in Wanganui. Flelensville, Otara 
Newlynri, Nancere East, Porirua East, Dunedin, Masterton anci 
the Bluff. 

The Church is now staffed with three Samoan Ministers, 
one Cook Island Minister, two European Ministers, one Cook 
Island and one Niuean Pastor. Because of the growth of the 
church three more ministers must be called within the next year 
to meet the growing needs of the church. A new rhurch must 
be built in the suburb of Otara near to Auckland to serve the 
people there. 

In its life the Church has faced and is still facing certain 
problems. There is the problem of relationship with the Euro¬ 
pean Churches. From the beginning the Church has been an 
integral part of the Congregational Union of New Zealand. 
This it became with the agreement and good wishes of the Island 
Churches of Samoa, Niue and the Cook Islands. As the Church 
grew in strength and understanding the members began to play 
their full part in denominational life. At this time six members 
of the Standing Committee of the Union are members of the 
Pacific Islanders’ Churches. They are also serving in the Distrist 
Committees. One of its memibers is the co-secretary of the Lon¬ 
don Missionary Society in New Zealand, soon to be known under 
another name. The church shares also in the financial respon¬ 
sibilities of the work of the Denomination- 

There is also the problem of misunderstanding. One it meets 
is that of the European Church v/hich feels tliat no separate 
Island Church should ever have been founded but tliat Island 
people should have gone into European Churches immediately. 
The answer to that is that others have tried it and now have to 
come to some worship in Island tongues. Then there is the incipient 
nationalism of today which seeks to build sm.all empires in other 
peoples countries. Again this has to be faced and patience is 
needed that understanding will come and Christ’s Church be not 
divided. 

There is again the difficulty of meeting the needs of all the 
people in outlying districts. This the church has sought to do in 
many ways. The aim before us has always been, where there 
are two or three there will we go and serve them. So that the 
Flouse Church has become a very valuable part of the life of the 
church. Each Sunday groups of Deacons and Lay Preachers go 
out to serve the people, in visitation and worship. 
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What have we accomplished? We have kept to Christ ma iy 
who have come from the islands and we have taught them a 
greater understanding of the Christian Faith. Perhaps the great¬ 
est glory of the Church is the Lay Preachers Class. In Auckland 
we have from 60 to 80 men and women who meet every Satur¬ 
day for instruction in Bible Knowledge and Theology. In January 
1965 a Bible School of 80 people from various parts was held. 
A similar one is planned for 1966 at Massey College in Manawatu. 
As we have come together in worship and in study we have found 
that we have something to give to one another and those who 
keep to themselves are selfish. We look forward to the day 
when we shall come to a much closer integration with European 
Churches, but it must be true integration. One the leading 
Presbyterian ministers of Auckland in speaking to a students 
meeting at the University said, Auckland has various landmarks, 
the Harbour Bridge to the North, the University, but the Christ¬ 
ian landmark of the City is the Church of the Islanders with 
its teeming life and work for Christ. 


R. L CHALLIS 


BOOK REVIEWS 
“STUDENT’S BIBLE AITAS” 

Edited by H. H. ROWLEY 
London: Lutterworth Press 

Students requiring a basic atlas to the Bible, who will also 
be happy to have a useful gazetteer giving much essential infor¬ 
mation about the location and history of the places named in 
Scripture or associated with it, will be wise to obtain this parti¬ 
cular aid to study. Not only does it contain a useful introduction 
to the geography and history of the Biblical literature from the 
pen of the distinguished editor, but the work also extends its 
function to include charts and maps setting out the history of the 
world-wide expansion of the Christian faith and the progress 
[or otherwise] of the Church. 

The atlas is clear and simple, yet covering all essential needs. 
It is to be particularly commended for its cartography of the 
Exodus, for its helpful and unusual maps of the more important 






STUDENTS’ BIBLE ATLAS 


sites exavated by archaeologists and of the location of the Ap^>s 
tolic churches. Colours have been utilized more for indicatirig 
the extent of vegetation and cultivation than altitude, and every¬ 
one may not feel this to have been successfully done. The charts 
on the later history of Christianity will be found to be very useful. 

The point that will surprise people most about this new 

atlas is its price. At 6/- sterling it has been published with the 
financial assistance of the Theological Education Fund and the 
United Society for Christian Literature- It has been designed to 
meet the needs of the theological students of the younger churches, 
and as such is particularly successful. Its clarity and simplicity 
will be a great help to many who study in English as their second 
language. The reviewer is not certain whether the sponsors 
are going ahead with their intention of making the atlas and its 
commentary available in the national languages of the younger 
churches, but if so that will be a great nelp in many colleges 
No doubt that will depend on the demand, and the extent of the 
constituency to be served. The demand will certainly be great. 
We can be thankful to the sponsors for their enlightened assistance 
of the work of theological education- 

DAVID G BOWEN 

On the point raised by our reviewer, we may quote from a 
letter from Miss Freda M. Bearing, ‘'I am glad that the Student'i 
Bible Atlas has reached you and hope it will he used in the Pacific 
The T. E. F. sponsored this publication for the main purpose of 
being able to provide the maps without overprinting, in sheet form, 
to the different language areas in order that they could overprint 
the maps, translate and print the text and bind up ivith local or 
national additions. So at the moment the Atlas is being produced 
in about 23 different languages and we hope at a cost within the 
reach of the average theological student. It has been an immense 
task, not only in preparation, but in shipment and organization, but 
a most pleasurable and rewarding one." 

EDITOR. 

MORE PAGES FROM GOD’S CASE BOOK, 
by John Hercus. IVF Paperback, 

In his second book John Hercus deals with the problems of 
living a Christian life in a pagan society. This book follows the 
style and pattern of his earlier book, “Pages From God’s Case 
Book.” 
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Fie relates his subject to events recorded in the Bible, - wriich 
he [a doctor] calls God’s case book. The title is a fair indication 
that we are to meet an entirely new approach to the Bible. 1 he 
slightly medical flavour of his case histories of the Assyrians and 
Isaiah, of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, give us these stories in an entire!v 
new way, bright and interesting. Indeed, in some places it is over- 
lively, which tends to be irritating- 

The material is divided into four sections, of which the case 
history of the Assyrians is by far the largest. The story of these 
proud and arrogant people, and of how they came face to face with 
God through Hezekiah and Isaiah, is the more impressive because 
the human weaknesses of these people are so vividly portrayed 
and so starkly compared with our own pride and arrogance today. 
Even as Christians, we tend to be like Hezekiah and “build our 
own defence walls and reticulate our own water supply” without 
first asking God if this is His plan. And then, we are humbly 
brought to realize, as Hezekiah was before Isaiah, that our hope 
is in God and not in ourselves- 

Throughout the book we are jumped forwards and backwards 
in time until we have the impression of viewing history as God 
does, and not as our concise minds do. Modern western society 
is placed side by side with Nineveh and Babylon, and the compari¬ 
sons are stark, often brutal, but alv/ays to the point. For us in 
the Pacific, a comparison with western civilization may not seem 
particularly appropriate, but as we are coming more and into 
contact with the attitudes and outlook which are a significant 
part of western civilization, there is a lot in this book for us to 
think about. This is a lively and an interesting book. No doubt 
the style and presentation will not appeal to some people, but 
those who like their theology spiced with humour will enjoy this, 
bright Bible commentary. 

CAROLINE WEAVER 
TFIE WAY OF THE WORD 
by Bengt K- D. Simonsson 
Lutterworth Press, lOs.Gd- 

The United Society for Christian Literature in London and 
the Committee on World Literacy and Christian Literature in 
New York have jointly sponsored a most valuable handbook which 
lives up to its sub-title, “A Guide for Christian Literature Workers” 
The author is a Swedish journalist with wide experience in Africa 
and has been seconded by the Methodist Church in America to 
serve as Director of the African Literature Centre at Kitwe in 
Zambia. During a Conference held at the Mindolo Ecumenical 
Centre in Zambia in June, 1961, a desire was expressed for such 
a guide book. 
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THE WAY OF THE WORD 

The first chapters set out the various types of literature the 
Church needs if it is to be built up in the faith and to grow, and 
the way in which action can be taken to meet those needs. Later 
chapters deal with the preparation of manuscripts for the printer, 
and this material, like everything else in the book is comprehensive 
and thorough. He initiates the literature worker into tlie intrica¬ 
cies of publishing, including the financial aspect. The book is 
full of sanctified commonsense, as in the “Notes on Distribution,'’ 
he says “The bookshop staff, from the manager to tlie packer and 
the cleaner ought to receive commercial rates of pay” and he sets 
out three reasons, the first biblical, the second and third pruden¬ 
tial. The book is rounded off with four useful Appendices and 
a full bibliography. This is a book to read, to use,\and to keep 
on using. 

C. E. N. 


INTERNATSONAL 
CHRISTIAN HANDBOOKS 

A series of special editions of a number vvell-l-.now}! i)oo’.:; 
published by the IVF and I'yndale Press. Prices arc aboLit 
half that oi the standard editions. Av'ailable Iroin ail (diri^- 
tian book agencies. 


'ITIE NEW lUBLE COMMEN'EARY 

THE DE.‘\TH OF CHRIST . 

IN UNDERSTANDING BE MEN . 

SEARCH TFIE SCRIPTURES 
BASIC CHRISTIANITY . 
CHRISTIAN BELIEFS 

PRAYER . 

WFIY BELIEVE? . 

I'YNDALE NEW TES'FAMENT 
COMMENTARIES . 


send for complete list — 



39 Bedford Square London W.C.I. 
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NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 

THREE „ TWO ... ONE ... ZERO . David Head lO/d 

A book to deliver one from dull mechanics and helpless 
ignorance in prayer, and to teach us to pray simply and 
believingly. 

RE AIDING THROUGH ROMANS. G.K.Barrett 12/6 

A running commentary to guide all who seek to understand 
the basic teaching of this, the most important of all 
Paul’s Epistles. 

JAMES HOPE MOULTON. H.K. MOULTON 6/- 

A tribute to this saint and scholar on the centenary of his 
birth. 

I'URNING TO GOD . William Barclay 10/6 

This book, the Peake Memorial Lecture for 1963, examines 
the New Testament doctrine of conversion, especially in 
the light [or darkness] of such books as Sargant’s “Battle 
for the Mind.” 

THE SEVEN PSALMS . Norman H.Snaith 

Paper covers 5/-, Boards 8/6 
An exposition of the Penitential Psalms - through the centuries 
a way of approach to God. 

CHRIST IS ENOUGH . Alan Walker 2/6 

[A Wyvern Book] “This is a book that can help the young 
man who is trying to understand how Jesus can meet the needs 
of the modern age. It will also deepen and confirrp the ex¬ 
periences of the mature Christian.” Sunday School Chronicle. 

A PLAIN MAN LOOKS AT THE CROSS 

Leslie D. Weatherhead. 2/6 

A Wyvern Book] An explanation of the purposes of Christ’s 
death for the man-in-the street. 

THE ATONEMENT IN NEW TESTAMENT TEACHING 

Vincent Taylor. 18/- 

Over 12,000 copies of ihis clear and thorough book have been 
sold since it was first published. Essential reading for 
all interested in the doctrine of the Atonement. 

THE EPWORTH PRESS. 

25-35 City Road, London. E.C.l. 
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LIFE AND FIRE OF LOVE 

Prayer and its Presuppositions 


las. 6d iiPi 

“A very good and timely book. It grasps all the usual nettles 
about prayer. It stresses the fact that all Christians are called 
to grow in prayer throughout their lives, not only tliose witli 

special gifts or circumstances . Nearly a fifth of the book is 

taken up by a collection of short extracts from spiritual wiiters- 
a truly ecumenical selection that admirably supports the argument 
of the preceding chapters.” 

A RELIGIOUS OF C. S. M. V. View Review. 

THE FAITH AND MODERN ERROR 
Harry Biamires 6s. net 

Paperback edition. ‘'No one can read this book without profit 
Very few will read it without enjoyment. 

Church Times 

THE OLD TESTAMENT ROOTS OUR FAITH 

Paul and Elizabeth Achtemeier 8s. 6d. net 

‘fPopuiarization at its best.If it is taken seriously as a working 

manual, especially if it is worked through by a group . it will 

provide a means for entering into that religious life wliich tlic 
Old Testament, as we have it, both reveals and hides.” 

H. G. G. HERKLO iS: View Review. 
ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 

Seraph Books 

Jo R, H. Moorman 5s. 

hrancis has a great appeal in these days, for as a young man 
he rebelled against the comfortable existence of his family and 
possessing nothing he learnt to love all. The life of discipline 
and prayer is seen at its most attractive in Francis, and all tliis 
is brought out well in this book by one who is acknowledged 
to be an expert in this field.” 

St, Martin’s Review. 


Ploly Trinity Church, 
Marylebone Road, 
London, N. W. L. 
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A MONTH OF SUNDAYS 

by Goiin Evans 

i his book is a treasure-trove of :deas and quotation. It 
will appeal to preachers, teachers and group leaders as well as 
the general reader, and follows in the splendid tradition mack; 
popular by F. W. Boreham. The 31 chapters on religion and 
life are delightfully done, and possess a freshness and a charnt 
all of their own. 


P. T. FORSYTH AND THE CURE OF SOULS 
Harry Escott 

A new appraisal of the life of Peter Taylor Forsyth, with 
a wide-ranging selection of memorable passages from his writings. 
It will serve as an excellent introduction to the man and his books, 
and will show how he is justly now described by theologians as 
“this astonishing prophet”. 12s. 6d. 


HOW SHALL THEY HEAR? 

John Murray 

A first-class book for lay preachers, full of detailed advice 
on the call to preach, tools for the job, how to prepare and deliver 
sermons, conduct services. 


IN THE BEGINNING 
Roger Pilkington 

The creation story written in a fascinating way for children 
by a Christian biologist. He keeps to the Bible narrative and 
shows that it does not conflict with modern scientific theory 
Illustrated with many lively 2 - colour drawings. 

limp 4s. cloth 5s. 

INDEPENDENT PRESS 
Memorial Hall Farringdon St. London EC4. 
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